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PART    I. 

Tariff  Reform  in  relation 
to  the  Cotton  Trade. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  deplorable  condition  of  the 
cotton  trade,  when  so  many  mills  and  sheds  are 
closed  or  working  short  time,  and  willing  workers 
are  thronging  the  streets  and  swelling  the  already 
over-crowded  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  or  par- 
tially employed  ;  when  unparalleled  distress 
and  misery  is  prevalent  in  almost  every  town 
and  village — has  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  all  classes,  not  onl}-'  as  to  the  causes  which 
have  produced  this  crisis,  but  as  to  the  remedy 
or  remedies  to  be  applied  in  order  to  restore  the 
trade  to  that  condition  of  prosperity  which  is 
so  much  desired. 

Nor  is  this  unexampled  distress  confined  to 
the  ranks  of  the  working-classes,  for  there  prob- 
ably never  was  a  period  when  so  much  care  and 
anxiety  were  occasioned  to  the  struggling  em- 
ployer as  at  present.  With  a  scarcity  of  demand 
hitherto  unknown,  he  is  often  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  accept  orders,  the  execution  of  which, 
he  knows,  will  involve  him  in  serious  loss  ;    but 


if  that  loss  is  no  greater  than  the  loss  sustained 
by  closing  his  works,  his  loyalty  to  his  work- 
people induces  him  to  keep  his  works  running, 
but  it  is  with  no  little  concern  and  anxiety  that 
week  by  week,  he  sees  his  capital  diminish,  and 
is  forced  to  contemplate  a  period  at  no  distant 
date,  when  he  will  be  face  to  face  with  commer- 
cial ruin,  if  a  remedy  is  not  speedily  forthcoming. 

Various  suggestions  have  been  propounded 
which  are  doubtless  the  honest  convictions 
arrived  at  after  patient  and  careful  study  by 
those  propounding  them,  and  these  proposals 
should  therefore  be  carefully  considered  by  those 
who  are  genuinely  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  Free  Trade  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  "a  closed  book." 
With  the  DOCTRINE  of  Free  Trade,  if  uni- 
versally applied,  we  do  not  disagree — but  it  is 
with  its  limited  application  that  we  join  issue. 
The  example  that  we  set  years  ago  to  other 
countries  has  not  been  followed,  and  if  any 
temporary  prosperity  our  trade  may  have  in- 
joyed  is  always  claimed  by  Free  Traders  as  due 
to  its  benefits,  it  is  not  surprising  if  there  are  to 
be  found  those  who  attribute  any  reverses  to 
the  same  cause.  If  Free  Trade  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  dominating  issue  of  the  trade  of  the 
country,  this  proposition  cannot  be  denied. 
Instead  of  which,  whilst  credit  is  claimed  for 
prosperity,  its  adherents  are  always  ready  to 
invent  excuses  for  periods  of  adversity. 
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The  periods  of  prosperity  are  so  few,  and 
the  periods  of  depression  so  many  and  so  long, 
that  in  order  to  restore  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  of  Lancashire  in  particular,  to  that  happy 
condition  when  our  looms  and  spindles  are 
profitably  employed  and  the  labour  of  our  work- 
people is  in  general  demand,  many  people  are 
sceptical  as  to  whether  the  system  of  free  imports 
which  was  adopted  60  or  70  years  ago,  is,  in  face 
of  the  rapid  progress  made  by  other  countries 
under  opposite  .conditions,  not  open  to  serious 
doubt,  and  there  has  risen  a  desire  among  many 
that  the  "  book  "  shall  be  re-opened,  and 
another  chapter — giving  the  results  of  a  glorious 
example  not  followed  by  an  ungrateful  world 
shall  be  added  therein,  and  instead  of  this  book 
being  labelled  "  The  Secret  of  England's  great- 
ness " — it  would  not  better  be  described  as 
"  The  Light  that  Failed." 

Four  years  ago,  the  cotton  trade  was  under- 
going one  of  its  rare  periods  of  prosperity — due 
not  to  Free  Trade — but  in  spite  of  it,  and  con- 
sequently both  employers  and  employed  were 
at  that  time  contented  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
"laisser  faire"  ;  but  whilst  content  to  leave  "well 
alone  "  under  such  prosperous  conditions,  they 
are  not  prepared  to  leave  "  ill  alone  "  at  the 
present  time  when  trade  is  so  disastrous,  but 
demand  to  examine  the  system  and  ascertain 
whether  it  is  so  beneficial  as  a  whole  as  its 
adherents  claim.  Adversity  has  made  both 
working-men    and  employers  willing  to  discuss 


the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  present  system, 
who  previously  had  worshipped  at  its  shrine 
when  prosperity  reigned. 

The  consequence  is  that  the  whole  country 
is  rapidly  dividing  itself  into  two  classes, 
namely : — those  who  believe  that  all  the  blessings 
we  enjoy,  or  have  enjoyed,  during  the  last  60 
or  70  years,  are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
adoption  of  a  Free  Trade  policy,  whilst  others 
assert  that  unless  foreign  countries  open  their 
ports  on  more  favourable  conditions  than  at 
present  to  our  manufactures,  no  other  course  is 
open  to  us  than  to  place  import  duties  on  such 
manufactured  goods  entering  our  country,  as  are 
competitive  in  their  nature,  believing  that  by 
adopting  such  a  policy,  we  shall  put  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  negotiate  for  the  more  favour- 
able entry  of  our  goods  into  foreign  markets. 
They  assert  that  the  unrestricted  entry  of 
manufactured  goods  from  foreign  countries,  made 
under  conditions  that  can  only  be  described  as 
at  "  knobstick  "  prices,  must  tend  to  keep  down 
wages,  and  reduce  profits  on  similar  goods  made 
here,  at  standard  rate  of  wages,  during  legalised 
hours  and  conditions,  and  which  have  paid  their 
share  towards  local  and  Imperial  taxation. 

They  also  suggest  that  in  order  to  effect  a 
closer  union  with  our  Colonies  and  Depend- 
encies, we  should  agree  to  give  such  preferential 
treatment  to  the  products  of  our  Colonies  over 
like  products  from  foreign  countries,  in  exchange 
for  preferential  treatment  to  our  manufactures 
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as  against  similar  exports  from  foreign  countries, 
and  thus,  commercially  cement  the  "  closer 
union  "  with  the  Mother  Country,  which  is  so 
much  desired. 

Another  remedy  is  one  put  forward  by  the 
Operative  leaders,  viz. :— the  adoption  of  a 
legalised  eight-hours  day  in  the  cotton  trade. 
In  their  opinion,  over-production  is  the  cause  of 
all  our  trouble,  and  they  claim  that  by  reducing 
the  output  in  the  way  mentioned,  it  would 
remove  the  evil  and  prevent  the  too  frequent 
resort  to  short  time. 

There  have  been  other  remedies  propounded  ; 
such  as  that  by  the  Socialist  leaders — of  the 
nationalisation  of  industries — but  whatever  may 
be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  our  industries,  the 
advocates  of  such  a  policy  cannot  complain  of 
want  of  courtesy,  if  it  is  proposed  to  deal  in  the 
present  article  with  the  proposals  mentioned  ; 
namely  : — the  adoption  of  a  legalised  forty-eight 
hours  per  week,  and  Tariff  Reform  as  being 
nearer  within  the  immediate  range  of  practical 
politics. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  in  the  present 
article  with  the  ultimate  effect  that  a  prefer- 
ential duty  on  wheat  will  have  on  the  price  of 
bread,  for  without  any  such  duty,  the  loaf  was 
never  so  dear  to  the  working  man  as  at  the 
present  time.  Firstly,  because  of  its  intrinsic 
high  price  ;  and  secondly,  because  of  his 
inability    to    buy    it,    on    account    of   lessened 
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employ ment.  The  provision  of  the  means  to 
buy  bread  by  more  regular  employment  and 
consequently  better  wages,  is  of  vastly  greater 
importance  than  the  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lematical e0ect  that  a  duty  of  2/-  per  quarter 
will  have  on  the  price  of  bread,  or  as  to  whether 
such  duty  will  be  paid  wliolly  or  partially  by 
the  consumer  or  the  producer. 

It  has  been  too  long  assumed  that,  however 
beneficial  Tariff  Reform  may  be  to  other  indus- 
tries, it  must  mean  the. practical  extermination 
of  the  cotton  industry.  Free  Traders  never 
tire  of  stating  that  as  an  industry,  it  stands 
alone,  supplying  not  only  the  Home  markets 
with  its  productions,  but  also  largely,  the  markets 
of  the  world,  and  that  the  adoption  of  any 
policy  which  would  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of 
production — however  slightly — must  reduce  the 
almost  infinitesimal  advantage  we  possess  over 
our  foreign  competitors  in  the  neutral  markets 
of  the  world. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  article  to  prove 
that  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  has  not  been  an 
unmixed  blessing  for  those  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade  in  the  past  ;  that  its  present  de- 
plorable state  is  largely  due  to  its  continuance, 
and  that  if  persisted  in  must  be  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences  in  the  future. 

The  subject  as  regards  the  cotton  trade  has 
been  shirked  too  much  in  the  past,  partly 
because  of  our  reluctance  to  discover  that  the 
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god  we  have  worshipped  so  long  possesses  feet 
of  clay,  and  partly  because  of  the  complexity  of 
the  o^uestion,  and  the  trouble  that  would  be 
involved  in  upsetting  our  cherished  theories,  but 
the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  make  our 
decision.  The  subject  can  no  longer  be  kept 
in  the  background.  The  important  part  that 
Lancashire  is  bound  to  take  in  the  forthcoming 
fights  compels  both  Free  Traders  and  Tariff 
Reformers  to  come  out  into  the  open.  The 
fight  must  take  place  NOW.  Lancashire  has 
been  chosen  by  the  disciples  of  Free  Trade  as  its 
battle  ground.  It  is  here  that  the  doctrine  had 
its  inception.  It  is  here  that  the  citadel  must 
be  defended  and  attacked.  It  is  her  industry  to 
which  they  cling  as  the  great  example  of  its 
effectiveness.  We  accept  the  challenge,  and 
we  accept  the  battle-ground.     The  issue  is  clear. 

Either  Tariff  Refonn  is  the  policy  to  adopt 
if  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire  is  to  be 
restored  to  prosperity — or  it  is  not. 

If,  after  due  consideration  and  examination 
of  its  probable  effects,  not  only  on  the  Home 
markets,  and  our  export  trade,  but  also  as  to 
its  effects  on  wages  and  profits,  it  is  found  that 
it  would  be  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of 
Lancashire's  most  important  industry,  then — 
leave  it  alone — drop  it,  and  be  content  with 
the  consoling  thought  that  "  'Tis  better  to  bear 
those  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we 
know  not  of." 
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But,  if  it  is  found  that  the  proposals  put 
forward  will  tend  to  stop  the  unfair  competition 
to  which  we  are  subjected,  that  they  will  tend 
to  find  more  employment  and  the  payment  of 
more  constant  wages  ;  then,  in  spite  of  old 
traditions — in  spite  of  old  associations,  let  us 
take  steps  as  will  procure  its  immediate  adoption, 
and  thus  secure  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
mercial pre-eminence  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed, 
but  which  we  are  in  danger  of  losing. 


PART  II. 

Indictment  against 
Free  Trade. 

(A)  THAT  THE  COTTON  INDUSTRY  HAS 
DEVELOPED  MORE  RAPIDLY  IN 
PROTECTED  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 
THAN  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  UNDER 
FREE  TRADE. 

The  Free  Traders  assert  that  "  Free  Trade 
"  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  predominating 
"  position  held  by  the  Lancashire  cotton  in- 
"  dustry  among  the  industries  of  the  world/' 
and  they  never  tire  of  pointing  to  it  as  being 
due  to  the  Free  Trade  policy.  The  cotton 
industry  is  the  foundation  on  which  the}^  build 
all  their  assertions  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  policy,  and  also  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  would  follow  if  a  divergence 
were  made  from  its  principles. 

Let  us  examine  these  statements  in  the  light 
of  actual  facts,  and  compare  them  with  the 
growth  of  the  industry  in  other  countries  which 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  this  Free  Trade 
polic^^ 


TABLE  I. 

Showing  the  estimated  number  of  spindles  em- 
ployed in  the  Cotton  Industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  in  each  of  the  under-mentioned  years. 
(Compiled  from  information  supplied  by 
Messrs.   Ellison  ;&  Company). 


YEAR 

UNITED 
KINGDOM 

FRANCE 

• 
GERMANY 

UNITED 
STATES 

Averages 

1875-1879 

39,004,000 

3,776,000 

4,770,000 

10,381,000 

1 880- 1 884 

41, 170,000 

3,887,000 

4,900,000 

12,087,000 

I 885- I 889 

42,936,000 

4,240,000 

5,081,000 

13,560,000 

1890-1894 

44,878,000 

4,430,000 

5,950,000 

15,218,000 

1895-1899 

45,060,000 

5, 100,000 

7,359,000 

17,230,000 

I 900- 1 904 

46,644,000 

5,940,000 

8,450,000 

21,403,000 

1 905- 1 909 

52,140,000 

6,590,000 

9,509,000 

25,862,000 

NOTE  :  — Most  of  the  spindles  erected  on  the  Continent  and  in 
the  United  States  are  "  Ring  "  Spindles,  which  have -a  productive 
capacity  of  50  per  cent,  more  than  "Mule"  Spindles. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  whilst  the  spindles 
have  increased  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  only 
34% — since  the  period  of  1 875-1 879  (30  years 
ago)  those  of  France  have  increased  by  75  % , 
Germany  by  100  %,  and  the  United  States  by 
150  %,   during   the   same   period. 
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In  addition^  millions  of  spindles  have  been 
erected  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

In  1884  this  country  possessed.  43,000,000 
spindles,  and  in  1904  only  47,500,000  spindles, 
or  only  an  increase  of  4,500,000  spindles  in  20 
years,  so  that  it  may  be  said  the  spinning 
industry  was  practically  at  a  standstill  for  that 
period,  whilst  during  the  same  time  France 
increased  her  spindles  by  2,225,000  ;  Germany, 
3,750,000  ;  and  the  United  States,  10,014,000  ; 
a  total  of  16,589,000  in  these  protected  countries 
alone,  irrespective  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
Austria,  Hungary,  Japan,  and  other  countries. 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  spindles  of  this 
country  has  occurred  since  1904,  since  which 
time  over  8,000,000  spindles  have  been  erected  ; 
but  as  is  well-known  they  might  as  well  never 
have  been  erected  for  what  practical  value  they 
are  to  the  owners  or  the  work-people. 

The  test  of  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  is 
not  the  number  of  spindles  possessed  by  any 
country,  but  of  their  productive  capacity. 

Since  July  last,  40  hours  per  week  onl}^  have 
been  worked  by  the  mills  belonging  to  the 
Federation,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  continue 
to  work  this  reduced  number  of  hours  until 
February  next  ;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that 
the  raw  material  will  be  any  more  plentiful  at 
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that  time,  it  is  feared  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  work  even  less  hours  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

By  working  40  hours  only,  instead  of  55 
hours  per  week,  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
spindles  is  reduced  by  28%. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  Free  Traders 
boasting  that  this  country  possesses  55,000,000 
spindles,  it  must  be  admitted,  so  far  as  the 
mills  belonging  to  the  Federation  are  concerned, 
that  if  we  possessed  28  %  less  spindles,  and 
these  were  working  full  time,  we  should  produce 
as  much  yarn,  use  as  much  cotton,  and  pay  as 
large  an  amount  of  wages  to  work-people  as 
we  do  now. 

We  possessed  as  many  spindles  twenty  years 
ago  as  are  actually  required  to-day,  and  yet 
we  are  told  that  the  cotton  industry  has  "  grown 
continuously."  Nor  is  there  any  scarcity  of 
yarn  in  consequence  of  the  large  reduction  in 
the  output,  so  that  as  far  as  the  actual  require- 
ments of  the  trade  are  concerned,  we  possess 
millions  of  spindles  which  are  of  no  use,  the 
possession  of  which  entails  great  loss  to  the 
owners  due  to  charges  for  interest,  depreciation, 
rates,  taxes,  etc. 

That  the  rapid  increase  of  our  mills  during 
the  last  few  years  was  not  warranted  by  any 
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permanent  demand  is  now  generally  admitted. 
A  spasmodic  demand  for  yarns  sprung  up  for 
the  Continent,  concurrently  with  an  abnormal 
demand  for  the  Home  market.  The  consequence 
was,  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand, 
and  spinners  had  to  resort  to  any  expedient 
in  order  to  increase  their  output.  Disused 
mills  were  secured  and  rapidly  filled  with 
machinery.  Forgotten  corners  in  mills  were 
utilised  for  a  few  extra  machines.  New  stories 
were  added  to  existing  mills,  and  additions 
made  to  others.  Inflated  prices  for  yarns  were 
asked  and  obtained,  resulting  in  enormous 
profits  to  the  spinners,  but  in  great  loss  and 
inconvenience  to  the  manufacturers  in  con- 
sequence of  lessened  deliveries  and  broken 
contracts.  Fresh  capital,  mostly  drawn  from 
the  working  and  middle  classes,  was  attracted 
to  an  industry  which  for  years  had  possessed 
no  attractions  for  capitalists.  Speculators 
reaped  a  rich  harvest.  New  mills  began  to 
appear  with  astonishing  rapidity,  with  the 
natural  consequence  that  the  supply  not  only 
overtook  the  demand  but  outstripped  it,  and 
to-day  the  magnificent  modern  mills,  and  the 
old  mills  capped  with  new  stories,  now  remain 
as  monuments  only  of  an  industrial  folly,  that 
Lancashire  is  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of  again. 

Another  test  of  the  comparative  growth  of 
the  cotton  industry  in  other  countries  is  to  be 
found  in  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton. 


TABLE  II. 

Showing  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in 
Europe,  and  the  United  States,  distinguishing 
the  quantities  consumed  by  Great  Britain, 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  the  United 
States  respectively,  in  average  periods  of 
five  years.  (Compiled  from  Tables  issued 
by  Messrs.  Ellison  &  Company). 


Periods 

Great 
Britain 

Continent 

of 

Europe 

United 
states 

Total 

1871-75 

Million 
lbs 

1,229 

Million 
lbs 

857 

Million 
lbs 

524 

Million 
lbs 

2,610 

1876-80 

1,255 

1,026 

686 

2,967 

1881-85 

1,444 

1,315 

857 

3,616 

1886-90 

1,541 

1,566 

1,014 

4,121 

1891-95 

1,579 

1,906 

1,262 

4,747 

1896-I9OO 

1,687 

2,252 

1,572 

5,511 

I9OI-I905 

1,662 

2,535 

1,990 

6,187 

I906-I908 

(3  years) 

1,887 

2,878 

2,319 

7,084 

23 

TABLE  III. 


Showing  the  percentage  of  raw  cotton  consumed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  and 
the  United  States  respectively  in  each  of  the 
under-mentioned  periods. 


From  the  above  tables  we  gather  that 
whereas  in  the  period  1871-73  we  used  in  this 
country  47.10  %,  of  the  American  cotton  crop 
we  now  use  only  26.64%. 


It   will   be   noted   that   the   Continent   first 
consumed     as     much    cotton     as    the    United 
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Kingdom  in  the  period  1886-90,  and  the  United 
States  first  exceeded  our  consumption  in  the 
period  1901-1905. 

From  the  period  1886-90  our  consumption  of 
cotton  has  only  increased  by  346  miUion  lbs., 
whereas  the  Continent  has  increased  its  consump- 
tion during  the  same  period  by  1,312  million 
lbs.,  and  the  United  States  by  1,305  million  lbs., 
or  altogether  by  2,617  million  lbs.,  which  is 
equal  to  a  yearly  increased  consumption  by  the 
Continent  and  the  United  States  of  5,234,000 
bales  of  500  lbs.  each. 

Truly  the  cotton  industry  is  a  growing  one — 
in  other  countries. 

We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  argument 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  spin  finer  numbers 
in  this  country,  and  that  consequently  though 
less  cotton  may  be  used  more  spindles  may  be 
employed,  also  that  the  Continent  and  America 
spin  coarser  numbers  than  we  spin,  and  that 
comparisons  as  to  the  amount  of  cotton  used 
are  misleading.  Against  that  is  to  be  put  the 
longer  hours  that  are  worked  on  the  Continent 
which  is  equivalent  to  increasing  the  number  of 
their  spindles  by  10  to  15  per  cent.  ;  also  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  Continental  spinner 
is  spinning  coarser  counts  he  is  using  so  much 
more  cotton  ;  the  want  of  which  is  causing  such 
disaster  to  us  at  the  present  time. 
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The  only  possible  check  to  increased  mill 
building  on  the  Continent  and  the  United 
States  will  be  on  account  of  the  restricted  supply 
of  raw  cotton,  so  long  as  present  conditions  are 
maintained,  whereby  our  competitors  have  not 
only  the  command  of  their  own  markets  but 
have  free  access  to  our  market,  to  the  markets 
of  our  Colonies  and  India,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
neutral  markets  of  the  world. 

If  more  cotton  is  grown  it  will  be  required  by 
America  and  the  Continent,  and  if  present 
supplies  only  are  maintained  we  shall  be  contin- 
ually subject  to  high  prices  and  gambling 
operations  owing  to  the  keen  competition  there 
will  be  by  the  users  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  available  supply. 

It  is  too  appalling  to  ask  ourselves  what  our 
position  will  be  in  another  20  years  if  the  same 
ratio  of  progress  is  maintained  on  the  Continent 
and  in  the  United  States  as  during  the  past  20 
years,  but  if  the  same  conditions  remain  there 
is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  that  their  industry 
will  increase  with  the  same  rapidity  as  hitherto — 
then  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  be  face  to 
face  with  a  time  when  the  skill  of  our  workpeople 
and  the  enterprise  of  our  employers  will  avail  us 
nothing  against  the  keen  competition  we  shall 
have  to  undergo. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  facts,  there  are  people 
to  be  found  to-day,  as  there  Vv^ere  30  years  ago, 
who  boast  of  our  predominating  position,  who 
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affirm  that  foreign  competition  in  the  cotton 
trade  is  a  myth — a  bugbear  set  up  by  interested 
capitaHsts  to  frighten  the  credulous  workman 
into  accepting  terms  and  conditions  for  his 
labour^which  he^would  not   otherwise   do. 

Would  it  not  be  better  and  more  to  the 
interests  of  all  concerned — employers  and  oper- 
atives alike,  if  instead  of  wilfully  ignoring 
unpleasant  facts,  we  manfully  faced  them,  and 
as  our  interests  are  identical,  endeavour  to  find 
such  a  remedy  as  will  result  in  prosperity  to 
both  ? 
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(B)  THAT    OUR    ADHERENCE    TO     THE 
POLICY   OF    FREE   TRADE   IN    THE 
PAST    HAS    RESULTED: 
(i)    IN    THE     WORKPEOPLE    HAVING 
WORKED  AT  LESS  THAN  STAND- 
ARD RATE  OF  WAGES,  AND 
(2)     IN  AN   INADEQUATE  RETURN  OF 
INTEREST    ON   THE   LARGE  CAP- 
ITAL INVESTED  IN  THE  TRADE. 

In  a  manifesto  just  issued  by  the  Free  Trade 
League,  one  of  the  reasons  given  why  Free 
Trade  is  essential  for  the  cotton  trade  is 
""  because  under  the  Free  Trade  Pohcy  of  the 
"  United  Kingdom  the  cotton  industry  has 
"  grown  continuously,  it  has  paid  average  wages 
■"  to  labour  and  given  average  profits  to  capital." 

A  brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  cotton 
trade  will  show  that  the  operatives  have  had  to 
suffer  as  well  as  the  employers  in  endeavouring 
to  compete  with  the  growing  protected  cotton 
industry  abroad. 

That  the  interests  of  the  operatives  and 
employers  are  identical  as  regards  the  welfare 
of  the  cotton  trade,  cannot  be  denied.  If  the 
employers  are  undergoing  a  period  of  prosperity, 
the  operatives  share  in  that  prosperity  by  more 
continuous  employment  and  better  wages,  but 
if  trade  is  depressed  then  the  workman  also 
suffers  by  a  lessened  demand  for  his  labour,  and 
consequently  less  wages. 

In  1878,  after  a  protracted  period  of  de- 
pression when  the  profits  secured  in  the  boom 
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of  a  few  years  before  were  succeeded  by  heavy 
losses,  the  employers  thought  it  imperative  to 
seek  some  mitigation  of  their  losses  by  asking 
the  employees  to  accept  a  reduction  in  the 
wages  paid  in  both  the  spinning  and  weaving 
departments.  They    contended    that    such 

reduction  was  rendered  necessary  owing  to  the 
growth  of  foreign  competition  and  the  highly 
protective  duties  under  which  the  competing 
industry  was  fostered  and  encouraged  by  their 
Governments.  ^ 

This  the  operatives  stoutly  resisted,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  prolonged  strike  in  both 
departments  of  the  industry  against  such  a 
reduction. 

In  a  manifesto  signed  by  the  late  Mr.  Joshua 
Rawlinson  and  issued  on  behalf  of  the  North 
and  North-East  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinners  and 
Manufacturers'  Association,  the  employers  stated 
that  the  admitted  loss  on  working  a  mill  of  500 
looms  with  the  necessary  spinning  was  £3,000 
per  year,  that  the  relief  asked  by  a  10  %  reduction 
in  wages  would  amount  to  ;f  1,500  per  year,  and 
said  "  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  having  suffered 
"  most  severely  for  a  long  time,  and  being  face 
"  to  face  with  the  prospect  of  protracted 
"  difficulty,  the  workpeople  should  be  required 
"  to  share  the  loss  ?  "  They  further  said  that 
the  diminished  cost  of  manufacture  by  a 
reduction  of  wages  would  "  enable  the  manu- 
"  facturer  to  meet  more  successfully  that  foreign 
*'  competition  which  is  so  persistently  ignored  by 
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*'  the  workpeople's  representatives  " — and  fur- 
ther they  said — "  We  cannot  expect  to  supply 
■"  the  world  with  cotton  goods  or  any  other 
^*  manufactures  if  we  demand  higher  wages  and 
*'  work  shorter  hours  than  pother  people." 

The  operatives  took  up  the  position  that  if 
the  reduction  was  conceded  the  manufacturer 
could  not  retain  the  advantage  gained  by 
reduced  wages,  that  he  would  have  to  yield  it 
to  the  merchant — that  wages  would  be  reduced 
to  the  detriment  of  the  operative  without  gain 
to  the  manufacturer.  And  in  a  manifesto  issued 
by  the  operatives  dated  April  25th,  1878,  and 
signed  by  the  joint  secretaries,  John  Whalley 
and  Thomas  Birtwistle,  they  use  the  following 
weighty  words.  Discussing  the  question  of 
foreign   competition,   they  said  : — 

"  It  is  rather  astonishing  to  find  that,  with 
"3.  35  %  duty,  we  can  still  land  61  million 
"  yards  of  calico  in  the  United  States  in 
"  1877.  France,  with  its  15  %  protective 
"  tariff — and  which  has  recently  been  shown 
"to  be  really  much  higher — has  its  manu- 
"  facturers  calling  out  loudly  that  when  the 
"  new  treaty  with  England  is  negotiated  the 
"  rates  on  our  goods  shall  be  increased. 
"  Austria,  with  its  protective  tariffs,  and 
"  Germany,  also,  are  crying  out  for  increased 
"  protection  against  English  manufactures. 
"  All  the  nations  of  the  Continent  that  are 
"  developing  the  cotton  trade  are  doing  so 
"under  protective  barriers.  ^  i?  Can  the 
"  masters  wonder  that  under  these  circum- 


stances  there  is  not  a  large  increase  in  our 
supplies  to  those  countries  ?  Is  it  not 
really  astonishing  that  under  these  adverse 
conditions  there  is  even  an  increase  of 
15  %  ?  Do  they  think  we  are  so  many 
circus  horses,  prepared  to  be  trained  to  do 
more  and  more  of  next  to  impossible 
feats  ?  Are  they  not  aware  that  if  a 
reduction  of  wages  will  give  them  greater 
competitive  pow^er  in  countries  determined 
to  resort  to  protection,  the  more  we  try 
to  leap  over  the  barriers  the  higher  the 
barriers  will  be  raised  ?  Is  it  desirable  to 
reduce  our  own  native  population  to  a 
state  of  penury  in  order  to  qualif}^  such  a 
'  vaulting  ambition  '  ?  Competition  con- 
ducted on  such  principles  may  very  properly 
be  questioned,  both  as  to  its  wisdom  and 
as  to  whether  it  is  worthy  of  the  name." 

In  a  further  manifesto  issued  by  the  Oper- 
atives' Association,  and  signed  by  the  same 
two  gentlemen,  dated  May  ist,  1878,  they  say — 
"  we  are  willing  to  suffer  the  reduction,  if 
"  our  employers  can  show  that  they  will 
"  benefit  by  it,  and  not  the  foreign  consumer. 
"  We  have  challenged  them  to  prove,  in  the 
"  present  suffocated  markets,  whether  they 
"  can  retain  towards  their  losses  the  wages 
"  taken  from  us.  They  do  not  prove  it,, 
"  and  they  know  they  cannot." 

After  a  protracted  struggle  the  operatives 
were  compelled  to  ^deld  to  the  reduction,  but  as 
all  the  world  knows,  their  contention  was  right. 
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and  the  reduction  thus  made  was  not  retained 
by  the  employers  because  continued  want  of 
demand  compelled  them  to  part  with  the 
advantage  in  order  to  secure  business.  The 
following  will  show  the  variations  made  since 
1878  in  the  Bolton  and  Oldham  standard  lists  for 
spinning  and  in  the  Universal  list  for  weaving. 

TABLE    IV. 

Showing  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  operatives  employed  in  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving. 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1888 
1890 
189I 

1892 
1893 
1899 
1900 

1905 
1906 

1907 

1909 


Cotton   Spinning. 


Bolton  List 


list  prices 
less  10 


less 
less 
less 
less 
less 
less 


5 

5 

5 

10 

5 


list  prices 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
plus    5% 

do. 

do. 
plus    10  % 
plus    5% 


Oldham  List 


less 
less 
less 
less 
less 
less 
less 
less 
less 
less 


15% 
20% 

15% 
10% 

10% 

10% 

15% 

10% 

10% 

5% 


5% 
7-91  % 

5% 


less 
less 
less 
list  prices 

do. 
plus    5% 
plus  10  % 
plus    5% 


Cotton  Weaving. 
Blackburn   and 
Uniform    Lists. 


less  10  % 

less  15% 

less  15% 

less  10  % 

less  15% 

less  10  % 

less  10  % 

less  10  % 

less  10  % 

less  10  % 

uniform  list 
adopted 

less  10  % 
less  10  % 
less  7|% 
less  7-1-  % 
less  2|  % 
list  prices 

do. 

do. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  the  lo  %  reduction 
taken  in  1878  in  the  weaving  department,  2^  % 
only  was  restored  in  1899,  5  %  in  1905,  and  the 
remaining  2 J  %  in  1906 — 26  years  afterwards! 

It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that  the  amount 
sacrificed  by  the  operatives  was  £3,000  per 
year  for  every  1,000  looms,  including  spinning. 
There  were  at  that  time  514,911  looms  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  that  the  loss  in  wages  was 
£1,500,000  per  year  in  the  spinning  and  weaving 
departments,  and  as  the  reduction  continued  as 
stated  above,  something  like  £30,000,000  or 
£40,000,000  had  been  sacrificed  by  the  operatives. 

This  is  the  price  they  have  paid  in  order  to 
leap  over  the  protective  barriers  that  have  been 
erected  against  us  ! 

But  what  a  price  to  pay  because  of  a 
cowardly  reluctance  to  deviate  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Free  Trade,  when  by  imposing  a  duty 
on  imports  from  foreign  countries,  we  might — 
years  ago — have  obtained  bargaining  powers  so 
as  to  have  made  it  easier  for  our  goods  to  enter 
their  markets  ! 

It  might  be  asked,  who  has  benefited  by  this 
large  amount  which  has  been  sacrificed  ? 
Certainly  not  the  employers.  There  have  been 
few  periods  since  1878  until  the  late  boom  that 
the  spinning  and  weaving  branches  of  the  cotton 
trade  have  simultaneously  been  worked  at  a 
profit. 
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There  have  been  times  when  the  spinning 
industry  has  flourished,  but  it  has  often  been  at 
the  expense  of  losses  incurred  in  the  weaving 
branch,  and  there  have  been  periods  when 
the  weaving  branch  has  flourished,  but  it  has 
been  at  the  expense  of'the  spinning  department — 
the  net  result  has  been  that  for  all  these  years 
the  foreigner  has  been  supplied  by  our  goods  at 
practically  cost  price.  In  the  meantime  by  the 
aid  of  protective  tariffs,  spindles  and  looms  have 
been  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  other  countries  are 
gradually  becoming  independent  of  the  products 
of  Lancashire  spindles  and  looms. 

Were  the  employers  not  convinced  that  any 
reduction  of  wages  would  be  immediately 
conceded  to  the  foreigner  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  a  reduction  of  wages  would  have  been 
asked  for  before  now,  owing  to  the  heavy  losses 
that  are  being  sustained,  but  the  experience  of 
previous  3/ears  has  shown  the  folly  of  adopting 
such  a  course. 
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TABLE  V. 

The  following  table  is  of  interest  as  showing"  that  a  very 
small  return  has  been  made  on  the  capital  invested  in 
cotton  mills,  especially  when  the  precarious  nature  of 
the  investment  is  taken  into  consideration. 

PROFITS  AND  LOSSES  OF  LANCASHIRE  COTTON 
COMPANIES,  according  to  the  returns  published 
annually  in  the  Oldham   "Chronicle." 


Companies  who  Publish  Accounts 

Yearly  Average 

1 

Year 

Profit. 

Loss 

Dividend  Paid. 

No 

Total. 

Per  Coy 

Total. 

Per  Coy. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

% 

1884 

60 

125,000 

2,083 

— 

— 

5 

1885 

87 

— 

— 

2,730 

31 

2 

1886 

90 

— 

— 

61,718 

686 

3 

1887 

88 

86,810 

986 

— 

— 

4l 

1 888 

85 

250.932 

2,925 

— 

— 

5 

1889 

86 

220,587 

2,565 

— 

— 

5 

1890 

91 

384*050 

4,220 

— 

— 

7 

1891 

lOI 

38,758 

383 

— 

— 

5i 

1892 

99 

— 

— 

94,770 

957 

li 

1893 

99 

— 

-7- 

60,790 

613 

I 

1894 

94 

4.491 

48 

— 

— 

4 

1895 

94 

63,167 

672 

— 

— 

If 

1896 

94 

49,63' 

528 

— 

— 

If 

1897 

94 

'57,570 

1.676 

— 

. — 

3 

1898 

90 

271,804 

3,020 

— 

— 

4^ 

1899 

86 

381,176 

4,432 

— 

■ — 

6i 

1900 

80 

344,548 

4,307 

— 

— 

It 

-1 

1 90 1 

80 

279,545 

3,494 

— 

— 

7^ 

1902 

85 

— 

1,436 

16 

4l 

1903 

90 

— 

— 

45,322 

503 

3 

1 

1904 

90 

3', 729 

352 

— 

— 

2.\ 

1905 

90 

693,070 

7,701 

— 

— 

7' 

1906 

90 

590,002 

6,555 

— 

— 

9l 

_  7 

1907 

100 

',321, '57 

13,211 

— 

— 

15I 

1908 

100 

586,511 

5-865 

— 

— 

iif 

7 

1909 

100 

— 

— 

272,072 

2,720 

7l 
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The  foregoing  table  shows  that  up  to  and 
including  the  year  1904,  less  than  4%  has  been 
earned  on  the  ''paid  up"  capital  of  the  above 
companies. 

The  ''boom"  profits  are  rapidly  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  excessive  losses  incurred  at  the 
present  time,  indeed  the  loss  this  year  is  equal 
to  8  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed. 

It  is  useless  to  include  the  profits  made  in 
the  "boom"  years,  inasmuch  as  the  huge  losses 
now  being  incurred  are  rapidly  absorbing  the 
profits  then  made. 

We  contend,  therefore,  that  the  operatives 
have  received  millions  of  pounds  less  in  wages 
than  they  ought  to  have  received,  and  that 
those  persons  who  have  invested  their  capital 
in  the  cotton  industry  would  have  received  a 
better  return  for  their  money  if  invested  on 
mortgages  or  consols,  and  would  have  been 
saved  all  risks  and  the  loss  by  depreciation  of 
their  shares. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  depreciated  value  of  cotton 
mill  shares  as  quoted  in  the  share  list,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  profits  have  been  realized 
at  all  on  the  original  investments. 
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Out  of  the  £100,000,000  invested  in  the 
cotton  industry  in  this  country,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  least  25  %  or  £25,000,000  is  lost  because 
of  the  depreciated  value  at  which  the  shares 
stand  in  the  market — in  fact,  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  probability  of  further  "  calls  "  being 
made  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  shares  have 
any  value  at  all. 
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(C)  THAT  OUR  FREE  TRADE  POLICY  IS 
LARGELY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE 
DISASTROUS  CONDITION  OF  THE 
COTTON  INDUSTRY  AT  THE 
PRESENT  TIME,  WITH  ITS  CONSE- 
QUENT LOSS  TO  BOTH  OPERATIVES 
AND  EMPLOYERS. 

That  the  cotton  industry  is  undergoing  one 
of  its  severest  ordeals  cannot  be  denied. 

With  mills  either  closed  altogether  or 
working  short  time,  there  is  an  amount  of 
distress  being  experienced  by  the  operatives,  and 
anxiety  and  loss  by  the  employers,  which  is 
altogether  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
trade. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  weekly 
loss  at  present  incurred  in  working  a  mill  of 
100,000  spindles  is  £200  per  week,  and  the  loss 
on  working  1,000  looms  nearly  approaches  £100 
per  week — providing  in  each  case  the  cost  of 
the  material  used  and  the  prices  obtainable  for 
the  respective  productions  on  the  same  day  is 
reckoned.  So  that  the  loss  on  spinning  (55,000,000) 
spindles)  at  the  present  time  may  be  put  down 
as  £100,000  per  week,  and  the  loss  on  weaving 
(750,000  looms)  at  £75,000  per  week,  together 
totalling  the  enormous  sum  of  £175,000  weekty. 

If  the  employers'  loss  is  serious  it  is  no  less 
so  to  the  operatives.  Scores  of  thousands  of 
pounds  are  being  lost  by  them  every  week  in 
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wages,  and  in  addition  the  funds  of  the  oper- 
atives' associations  are  being  depleted  each 
week  by  no  less  than  ;f 20,000  in  order  to  make 
up  in  some  degree  the  distress  that  is  being 
experienced  by  their  menibers.  Surely,  this  is 
a  big  price  to  pay  for  the  pleasure  of  supplying 
the  foreigner  with  our  productions.  It  is  time 
to  call  a  halt,  and  ask  ourselves  the  plain  question 
whether  the  conditions  on  which  our  trade  is 
conducted  are  on  the  right  lines.  Employers  and 
operatives  alike  are  beginning  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  ingenious  excuses  that  are  invented  to 
account  for  every  period  of  bad  trade.  Our 
present  system  is  on  its  trial.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  we  are  contented  to  be  governed 
by  a  system  which  has  to  be  bolstered  up  by 
magnanimously  placing  to  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence all  the  benefits  we  sometimes  enjoy  but 
discarding  all  the  miseries  we  undergo.  If 
trade  is  booming — it  is  all  due  to  Free  Trade. 
If  depressed — it  is  due  to  some  other  cause. 
If  bread  is  cheap — it  is  due  to  Free  Trade.  If 
it  is  dear — it  is  due  to  a  shortage  of  wheat  in 
in  the  world's  supply.  If  our  exports  bound  up 
in  value — it  is  due  to  Free  Trade.  If  they  fall 
below  previous  years,  then  we  must  console 
ourselves  that  they  would  have  been  much 
worse  but  for   Free  Trade. 

If  the  cotton  trade  is  good — it  is  due  entirely 
to  Free  Trade — if  bad — it  is  due  to  over  produc- 
tion, or  shortage  of  cotton,  or  speculators — in 
fact,  any  disaster  is  due  to  anything — except 
Free  Trade. 
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The  time  has  come  when  this  fooHng  can 
go  on  no  longer.  If  Free  Trade  is  to  be  accredited 
with  all  the  blessings  we  enjoy  then  it  must 
take  its  share  of  the  miseries  that  are  caused 
by  a  blind  attachment  to  it  policy. 

Years  ago  men  of  foresight  could  see  this 
danger  approaching,  the  danger  arising  from 
the  unrestricted  development  of  the  cotton 
industry  in  other  countries,  aided  by  cheap 
labour,  long  hours  and  protective  tariffs,  and 
the  danger  might  then  have  been  averted,  but 
the  warnings  were  unheeded,  until  now  the 
cloud  has  burst  over  our  heads  with  such 
severity  that  it  seems  almost  in  vain  to  seek 
shelter  from  its  competing  force. 

Years  ago  many  people  believed  that  to  send 
to  the  foreigner  without  restriction  of  any  kind, 
our  best  and  most  improved  machinery,  the 
product  of  the  most  ingenious  and  inventive 
minds  of  this  country,  together  with  our  most 
skilled  artisans  to  erect  the  same,  and  teach 
them  how  to  work  it,  was  a  policy  that  sooner 
or  later  would  be  fraught  with  serious  conse- 
quences to  ourselves,  especially  when  by  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Governments  of  foreign 
countries,  the  industry  was  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped by  the  aid  of  protective  duties. 

We  contend  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the 
unrestricted  development  of  the  cotton  industry 
in  other  countries — a  development  we  took  no 
measures  to  stop — that  is  the  sole  cause  of  our 
present  stagnation. 
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It  is  alleged  by  Free  Traders  that  the  present 
depression  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  raw 
material,  and  to  gambling  operations  in  cotton, 
but  it  is  not  owing  to  the  excessive  amount  of 
cotton  we  are  using  in  this  country  that  it  is 
scarce  or  dear,  but  owing  to  the  increasing 
amount  used  annually  by  the  Continent  and 
by  the  United  States  of  America. 

If  we  refer  to  Table  II.  we  find  that  the 
American  crop  has  been  a  continuously  in- 
creasing one,  having  increased  from  2,610 
million  lbs.  in  the  period  1871-75,  to  7,084 
million  lbs.  in  the  period  from  1 906-1 908,  but 
whereas  in  the  former  period  we  consumed 
47.10%  of  the  entire  crop,  against  52.90% 
used  by  the  Continent  and  the  United  States 
combined,  we  now  consume  only  26.64  %  of  the 
crop,  and  the  balance  of  73.36  %  is  consumed 
by  the  Continent  and  the  United  States. 

In  face  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  by  the  Continent  and  the  United 
States,  is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  cotton  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is 
gambling  when  there  is  such  a  demand  for  the 
supply  of  cotton  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
cotton  fields  are  unable  to  cope  with  it  ?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  abnormal  prices  are  demanded 
and  paid  ?  We  maintain  that  the  present 
crisis  is  due  more  to  the  increased  consumption 
of  cotton  by  the  Continent  and  by  the  United 
States  than  by  the  demand  for  it  from  this 
country.  This  is  the  penalty  we  are  paying  for 
the  beneficent  policy  we  pride  ourselves  on 
having  adopted. 
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PART  II. 

(D)  THAT  THE  FREE  TRADE  POLICY  IF 
PERSISTED  IN  WILL  RESULT  IN 
STILL  GREATER  INJURY  TO  THE 
COTTON  TRADE  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  Part  II  (a) 
how  enormously  the  cotton  industry  has  grown 
both  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent. 

We  cannot  object  to  any  country  supplying 
itself  with  its  own  productions,  but  when  their 
surplus  production  competes — as  it  does — with 
us  in  our  own  markets,  in  our  Colonies,  and  in 
the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  we  have  a 
right  to  insist  that  our  own  Government  should 
adopt  such  a  policy  as  will  secure  for  us  the 
best  conditions  in  competing  with  them.  That 
we  are  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the 
world  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  fostering  care 
of  its  industries  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  this  country. 

Except  to  pass  restrictive  legislation,  very 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  commercial  wars  in  which  we 
are  engaged  with  other  countries  demand  in 
future  that  the  members  of  our  legislature 
should  take  a  keener  interest  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  in  matters  relating  to  commerce 
if  we  are  to  retain  our  commercial  supremacy. 


The  conditions  under  which  the  cotton 
industry  abroad  has  grown  so  rapidly  still 
remain.  Not  only  is  the  industry  protected  by 
tariffs,  but  every  encouragement  is  given  to 
induce  the  flow  of  capital  into  the  industry. 
Government  Subsidies,  a  practical  exemption 
from  taxation  until  the  industr^^  is  established, 
and  rebates  on  import  duties  are  often  held  out 
as  inducements  to  promote  the  erection  of  mills. 

To  vSHOW  THE  INDUCEMENTS  THAT  ARE  HELD 
OUT  TO  CAPITALISTS  TO  ERECT  SPINNING 
MILLS  AND  WEAVING  SHEDS  ON  THE 
CONTINENT. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  prospectus 
that  was  issued  in  1907,  relative  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cotton  mill  and  weaving  shed  on 
the  Continent,  will  be  interesting  as  showing 
the  inducements  held  out  to  capitalists  to  invest 
in  industries  abroad.  The  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer.  The  name  of  the 
country  is  as  a  matter  of  confidence  withheld. 

"April  2nd,  1907. 

"  Present    conditions    as    well    as    future 
'  prospects  are  extremely  favourable  for  the 

*  establishment  of  cotton  mills  and  weaving 

*  sheds    in Owing    to    the 

'  increased  prosperity  of  the  people,  a  strong 
'  demand  for  cotton  goods  has  sprung  up, 
'  with  which  existing  factories  are  unable  to 

*  cope. 
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"  Manufacturing  conditions  are  easy. 
"  Living  being  cheap,  labour  can  be  obtained 
"  at  very  low  wages. 

"  Moreover,  the  Government  being  anxious 
"  to  provide  permanent  work  for  the  people, 
"  and  wishing  to  encourage  industrial  enter- 
"  prise,  will  make  special  benefits  to  intend- 
"  ing  manufacturers.    These  consist  in  : — 

"  (a)  Complete  freedom  of  rates  and  taxes 
"  for  15  years. 

"  (b)  Freight  rebates  on  goods  carried  on 
"  State  Railways. 

"  (c)  Rebates  of  import  duty  on  im- 
"  ported  machinery. 

"  Cd)  Grants  in  cash  spread  over  five  years, 
"  amounting  in  the  case  under  con- 
"  sideration  to  at  least  20  %  of  the 
"  total  capital  invested." 

In  this  case  the  capital  required  was 
£200,000 — so  that  the  Government  subsidy 
would  be  £40,000. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  financiers 
"  here  are  willing  to  invest  large  amounts  in 
"  cotton  mills  and  weaving  sheds,  provided 
"  efficient  and  experienced  management  of 
"  the  same  can  be  secured.     To  ensure  this. 
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"  it  has  been  suggested  that  British  cotton 
"  spinners  and  manufacturers  should  be 
"  invited  to  take  up  a  part  of  the  shares, 
"  and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  actual 
"  management  of  such  factories.  The  fact 
''  of  recognised  British  cotton  spinning  and 
"  manufacturing  firms  (either  or  both)  taking 
"  up  a  part  of  the  shares  would  be  looked 
■"  upon  as  providing  a  guarantee  for  the 
'*'  proper  management  of  such  a  business 
^'  which  is  essential  for  success.  On  the 
"  other  hand,  this  w^ould  give  a  most  favour- 
"  able  opportunity  for  the  British  cotton 
"  trade  to  secure  a  great  and  constantly 
"  growing  market  from  which  they  would 
"  otherwise  be  excluded,  and  to  avail  them- 
"  selves  of  the  high  prices  of  products  and 
"  favourable  conditions  of  production  pre- 
"  vailing  there,  as  well  as  the  substantial 
"  benefits  to  be  derived  from  State  subsidies 
"  and   freedom   from   taxation. 


"  We  may  add  that  in  order  to  facilitate 
"  the  supply  of  labour,  arrangements  can  be 
"  made  to  establish  the  mills  in  question  in 
"  the  vicinity  of  the  coal  mines,  where  the 
"  wives  and  families  of  miners,  who  cannot 
"  be  employed  in  the  mines,  will  form  a 
"  permanent  stock  of  workpeople,  who  will 
"  be  glad  to  accept  very  moderate  wages, 
"whilst  enjoying  considerable  prosperity 
"  through  the  well  paid  work  of  the  men." 
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From  a  private  letter  to  the  writer  accom- 
panying this  prospectus — the  following  is 
extracted  : — 

"Allow  me  finally,  to  point  out  once  more, 
"  roughly,  what  our  proposal  means.  Labour 
"  here  costs  about  one-quarter  of  Lancashire 
"  labour.  If  we  allow  an  extra  67  %  in  the 
"  number  of  hands,  to  provide  for  smaller 
"  efficiency,  which  I  think  is  ample  allowance, 
"  we  still  have  a  saving  of  58  %  on  the  wages 
"  bill. 


"  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  on  printer's 
grey  cloth  is  3.426..  per  lb.  weight,  and  the 
result  of  these  two  combined  advantages 
is  that  whatever  be  the  margin  of  profit 
in  spinning  and  manufacturing  in  England, 
that  margin  can  be  increased  by  something 
like  4d.  to  5d.  per  lb.  of  grey  cloth  by 
providing  and  selling  the  same  here. 

"Against  this  you  must  set,  of  course,  that 
'  your  plant  will  cost  you  from  20  to  35  % 

*  more  than  if  erected  in  England,  but  if  you 
'  take  into  account  our  long  hours  and  the 
'  fact  that  night-work  is  allowed,  and  there- 
'  fore  the  production  is  nearly  doubled,  you 

*  will  really  find,  that  even  the  first  cost  of 

*  plant  per  lb.  of  goods  produced  will  be 
'  actually   less  here   than  it    would    be   in 

*  Lancashire. 
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"Again,  yoi-^  have  also  to  set  against  the 
"  advantages  specified,  the  cost  of  training 
"  the  operatives.  You  will  be  able  to  form 
"  a  better  judgment  on  this  question  than 
"  anyone  else  could,  but  I  think  you  will 
"  find  the  Government  subsidy  of  £40,000 
"  reserved  for  this  and  similar  purposes 
"  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  this  expense, 
"  which  will  onlv  be  incurred  during  a  few 
"  months." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  advantages  offered 
such  as  contained  in  above,  the  cotton  in- 
dustry is  a  grov/ing  one  abroad  ?  Nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  British  capital,  tempted  by 
such  inducements,  is  gradually  filtering  abroad. 

Already  the  exports  from  these  countries  are 
making  themselves  felt  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  to  this  country  are 
already  severely  hampering  the  producers  of 
similar  goods  from  our  own  looms. 

The  following  tables  will  show  to  what  extent 
the  foreign  manufactured  goods  are  exported 
into  this  country,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of 
the  world. 
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TABLE  VI. 

Exports  of  cotton  manufacturers  (other  than 
yarns)  from  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Year. 

To  the 

United  Kingdom  from 

Total. 

France. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

1898 

£519,000 

£2,165,000 

£230,000 

£2,914,000 

1899 

777,000 

2,467,000 

221,000 

3,465,000 

1900 

740,000 

3,086,000 

262,000 

4,088,000 

1901 

701,000 

2,762,000 

363,000 

3,826,000 

1902 

807.000 

3,238,000 

304,000 

4,349,000 

1903 

897,000 

3,864,000 

264,000 

5,025,000 

1904 

1,011,000 

3,820,000 

282,000 

5,113,000 

1905 

1,031,000 

4,765,000 

301,000 

6,097,000 

1906 

1,564,000 

4,478,000 

425,000 

6,467,000 

1907 

1,911,000 

4,835,000 

471,000 

7,217,000 

1908 

1,309,000 

4,131,000 

514,000 

5,954,000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  imports  of 
manufactured  cotton  goods  into  this  country 
from  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
alone  have  doubled  since  1898.  This  importa- 
tion is  still  going  on  notwithstanding  that 
many  of  our  own  looms  are  stopped. 
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TABLE  VII . 

Exports  of  cotton  manufactures  (other  than 
yarns)  from  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States,  to  all  countries  (including 
United  Kingdom). 


Year 

To  all   destinations, 

from 

Total 

France. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

1898 

£5,149,000 

£8,929,000 

£3'547>ooo 

£17,625,000 

1899 

7,189,000 

10,168,000 

4,910,000 

22,267,000 

1900 

7,000,000 

12,056,000 

5,001,000 

24,057,000 

I901 

7,054,000 

10,832,000 

4,223,000 

22,109,000 

1902 

7,013,000 

12,773,000 

6,689,000 

26,475,000 

1903 

7,220,000 

14,864,000 

6,712,000 

28,796,000 

1904 

8,382,000 

16,595,000 

4,632,000 

29,609,000 

1905 

10,155,000 

18,732,000 

10,282,000 

39,169,000 

1906 

12,239,000 

19,327,000 

10,954,000 

42,520,000 

1907 

14,088,000 

21,242,000 

6,662,000 

41,992,000 

1908 

11,266,000 

17,217,000 

5,162,000 

33,645,000 

A  study  of  the  above  table  shows  that  the 
exports  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  from 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  to  all 
countries  have  increased  by  100  %  since  1898. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  their 
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exports  are  competing  with  us  into  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  are  sent.  In  addition 
to  the  exports  from  these  countries,  there  are 
the  exports  from  other  countries  such  as 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Japan,  to  take  into  consideration. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  every  million 
pounds  worth  of  goods  exported  by  our  compet- 
itors to  markets  hitherto  supplied  by  us  means 
the  production  of  10,000  looms  with  the 
accompanying  spinning. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  goods  are  sent 
to  this  country  and  to  other  countries  at  a  loss — 
that  after  supplying  their  own  markets  at 
profitable  prices,  they  dump  their  surplus 
production  elsewhere.  Cotton  goods  can  be 
made  as  cheaply  by  the  foreigner  as  by  us. 

The  manufacturers  of  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  are  pre- 
pared to  book  orders  for  a  continuous  supply 
of  such  goods  as  they  make  which  are  suitable 
for  our  markets  at  a  price  less  than  we  can 
afford  to  take. 

They  buy  their  cotton  as  cheaply  as  ourselves. 
They  pay  less  for  the  wages  and  stores,  and 
work  longer  hours. 

It  is  alleged  by  the  Free  Trader  that  the 
increased  cost  of  mills  abroad  are  an  effective 
barrier  to  successful  competition.    This  we  deny. 


It  is  to  wilfully  shut  our  eyes  to  approaching 
danger  to  say  that  the  exports  of  foreign 
countries  to  our  markets  and  to  neutral  markets 
are  small  in  proportion  to  our  exports. 

The  danger  becomes  greater  year  by  year. 
We  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  existing  conditions,  namely,  pro- 
tective tariffs  and  other  advantages  offered, 
that  we  have  shown  exist,  the  cotton  industry 
on  the  Continent  and  the  United  States  is 
bound  to  increase  ;  that  their  imports  from  us 
will  gradually  grow  less,  and  their  exports  will 
continue  to  increase,  not  only  to  our  own 
market,  and  to  our  Colonies,  but  to  all  other 
markets  in  the  world  ;  thus  not  only  increasing 
our  competition,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
robbing  our  workpeople  not  only  of  their  labour 
but  of  any  chance  of  an  advance  in  their 
standard  rate  of  wages. 


PART    III. 

Consideration  of  the 
Remedies  proposed. 

(A)   REDUCTIOK  IK  THE   WORKIKG 
HOURS. 

There  is  nothing  more  significant  of  the 
stagnation  of  the  cotton  industry  at  the  present 
time,  than  the  proposal  put  forward  by  the 
operative  lea,ders  to  permanently  reduce  the 
working  hours  in  cotton  mills  from  55J  to  48 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

To  adopt  short  time  as  a  temporary  expedient 
as  at  present,  in  order  to  restrict  the  consumption 
of  cotton  so  as  to  keep  its  price  mthin  reasonable 
limits  and  prevent  that  inflation  of  values  to 
which  we  are  liable  when  speculators  have 
possession  of  a  short  crop,  may  be  a  policy  to 
be  commended  as  the  choice  of  evils,  but  to 
seriously  advocate  a  permanent  reduction  of 
hours  in  order  to  reduce  the  output,  whilst  our 
foreign  competitors  continue  to  work  their 
present  long  hours  is  a  policy  which  can  only 
be  described  as  suicidal  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  employer  but  of  the  operatives  themselves. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  Tariff 
Reform  by  the  Free  Traders,  is  that  the  increased 
cost  of  working  (if  any),  will  prevent  our  com- 
peting against  the  foreigner,  yet  here  we  have 


the  operative  leaders,  who  are  almost  all  avowed 
Free  Traders,  advocating  a  policy  which  would 
increase  the  cost  of  production  to  such  an 
extent  as  will  effectually  prevent  our  competing 
with  the  foreigner  so  long  as  the  hours  of  working 
in  foreign  countries  remain  as  they  are. 

To  the  adoption  of  a  universal  eight  hours' 
day  we  do  not  object,  no  more  than  we  do  to 
universal  Free  Trade,  but  a  further  reduction 
in  the  hours  of  working  in  this  country  would 
doubtless  prove  to  be  another  example  which 
would  be  approved  by  the  foreigner — in  us  ; 
but  before  setting  further  examples  of  com- 
mercial ideals  it  behoves  us  to  see  that  the 
examples  already  set  by  us  are  not  only  approved 
but  copied. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  the  cotton 
industry  is  suffering  from  over-production,  it  is 
not  due  so  much  to  over-production  in  this 
country,    as   in   foreign   countries. 

The  foreigner  has  increased  his  machinery 
so  rapidly  that  he  requires  less  and  less  goods 
from  us.  To  reduce  our  output  is  to  increase 
our  cost  of  production,  and  to  lessen  the  com- 
petition to  which  the  foreigner  is  subject.  Any 
increase  in  prices  that  might  be  obtained  owing 
to  restricted  supply,  would  be  enjoyed  by 
the  foreigner  without  cost  to  himself,  and  would 
thus  add  to  his  profits,  and  would  result  in  still 
further  mill  extensions  by  him.  Surely  such 
magnanimity  can  only  be  obtained  from  a 
Britisher. 
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Let  us  see  how  the  adoption  of  an  eight 
hours'  day  would  affect  both  the  operative  and 
the  employer.  To  reduce  the  working  hours 
from  55^  to  48  is  a  reduction  of  ]  3^  per  cent. 
There  are  at  the  present  time,  55,000,000  spindles, 
and  750,000  looms  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  a  48  hours'  week  were  adopted,  it  would 
be  equal  to  reducing  the  spindles  to  47,500,000, 
and  the  looms  to  650,000,  or  a  reduction 
of  7,500,000  spindles,  and  100,000  looms.  This 
would  be  equivalent  to  permanently  stopping 
75  mills  of  100,000  spindles  each,  and  100  sheds 
of  1,000  looms  each.  This  is  equivalent  to 
dispensing  with  all  the  increase  in  the  spindles 
and  looms  since  1904. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  wages  paid  in  a  mill 
of  100,000  spindles,  and  in  a  shed  of  1,000  looms 
is  £400  per  week  in  each  case,  so  that  the  loss 
of  wages  to  workpeople  each  week  would  be 
£70,000,  or  in  a  working  year  of  fifty  weeks, 
no  less  than  £3,500,000.  Surely  this  is  an  expen- 
sive remedy  to  apply  in  order  to  cure  an  evil 
we  have  not  caused. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  that  the  operative 
would,  if  employed  less  time,  be  able  to  produce 
more  work  proportionately  in  eight  hours,  than 
he  now   does  in  ten   hours. 

Anyone  acquainted  mth  the  working  of  a 
mill,  knows  that  it  is  impossible  for  greater 
application  and  attention  being  given  than  at 
present  to  his  work  by  the  operative.     If  the 
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hours  of  labour  are  reduced  by  13|  "^o?  then  it 
may  be  taken  that  the  wages  earned  would  be 
reduced  by  13^  %  also,  or  by  the  sum  already 
stated,  £3,500,000  per  year. 

But  perhaps  the  operative  may  be  deluded 
into  thinking  that  he  would  be  recouped  by  a 
corresponding  advance  of  13^  %in  his  vv-ages,  and 
that  he  would  have  the  extra  time  saved  for 
recreation  and  enjoyment  without  suffering  any 
reduction  of  wages. 

We  think  a  perusal  of  the  following,  relating 
to  the  increased  cost  of  working,  will  dispel 
any  such  delusion. 

The  standing  expenses  of  a  mill  of  100,000 
spindles,  reckoning  interest  on  loan  capital, 
depreciation,  permanent  wages,  rents,  rates, 
taxes,  insurance,  &c.,  average  over  £200  per  week. 
The  proposal  of  a  13|^  %  reduction  in  working- 
hours  Avould  therefore  increase  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  employer  by  about  £30  per 
week,  or  £1,500  per  year.  The  standing  expenses 
of  a  shed  of  1,000  looms  are  £100  per  week,  so 
that  the  increased  cost  would  be  £13  10s.  per 
week  or  £675  per  year. 

To  increase  the  operatives'  wages  by  13J  % 
to  make  up  for  his  loss,  would  cost  the  employer 
in  each  case  over  £50  per  week,  or  £2,500  per 
year.  This  added  to  the  increased  cost  of 
standing  expenses  of  a  spinning  mill,  (£1,500 
per  year),  would  increase  the  cost  of  working  by 
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£4,000  per  year,  and  in  a  shed  of  1,000  looms  to 
£3,175  per  year.  Let  the  operatives  consider 
whether,  in  face  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cotton 
trade,  such  an  increase  in  wages  is  ever  possible. 

The  inconsistency  of  the  operative  leaders 
in  advocating  a  poUcy  which  would  increase  the 
cost  of  our  production  so  enormously,  and  at 
the  same  time  objecting  to  a  microscopic  increase 
by  Tariff  Reform,  can  only  be  described  as  a 
policy  of  "  straining  at  a  gnat,  and  swallowing 
a  camel." 

If  the  operative  leaders  desire  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  our  trade,  let  them  advocate  with 
all  their  earnestness  at  the  annual  International 
Labour  Conferences  the  assimilation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  on  the  Continent  to  our  own, 
and  thus  help  to  pull  down  the  barrier  that 
shuts  us  out  of  their  markets,  instead  of  building 
it  up  still  further,  as  the  pohcy  they  advocate 
would  assuredly  do. 


(B)    TARIFF    REFORM. 

That  a  change  in  our  fiscal  policy  is  the  only 
practical  remedy  suggested  for  mitigating 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  cotton 
industry  labours  in  competing  with  the 
foreigner  in  our  own  markets  and  the 
markets  of  the  world. 
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The  conditions  under  which  the  cotton 
industry  has  been  created  abroad  still  continue, 
and  unless  some  immediate  check  is  applied, 
the  industry  is  bound  to  grow  and  our  position 
will  as  surely  get  worse  as  night  follows  day. 
The  erection  of  mills  has  overtaken  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton.  Whether  sufficient  acreage 
will,  in  the  future,  be  planted  to  supply  the 
growing  demand  for  cotton,  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture,  but  in  the  meantime,  while  the 
cotton  is  growing,  the  operative  and  employer 
ahke  are  starving,  and  both  ought  to  be  more 
interested  in  securing  normal  wages  and  a 
suitable  return  on  the  enormous  capital  sunk 
in  ^  the  cotton  trade  than  in  maintaining  an 
obsolete  policy. 

To  undo  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  is 
impossible.  The  mills  have  been  erected.  The 
production  from  these  mills  will  be  continued, 
and  there  only  remains  to  us  to  adopt  such  a 
policy  as  will  minimise  the  disastrous  effect. 

Unlike  other  countries,  the  cotton  industry 
in  this  country  does  not  require,  therefore  no 
one  suggests  protection  tariffs  to  establish 
it — ^for  it  is  already  established — all  we  ask  is 
for  such  protection  that  it  is  entitled  to  against 
the  unfair  competition  to  which  it  is  subject. 

The  effect  of  tariffs  imposed  by  foreign 
countries  have  a  two-fold  disadvantage  to 
us — First,  they  deprive  us  of  markets  formerly 
supplied  by  us,  by  effectually  shutting  out  our 
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goods  from  these  markets — and  secondly,  they 
stimulate  the  development  of  competing  mills 
in  the  countries  imposing  them. 

With  the  policy  of  other  countries  protecting 
their  growing  industries  by  tariffs  we  cannot 
interfere,  but  when  the  industry  thus  stimulated 
and  strengthened  by  protection  attains  such 
dimensions  that  its  products  have  to  find  a  sale 
in  other  markets,  and  these  markets  are  our 
own,  then  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  our 
own  industry  shall  not  be  slaughtered  by  goods 
either  dumped  here,  or  sold  here,  which  are 
made  under  less  favourable  conditions  than 
our  own. 

The  foreigner  asks  for  protection  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  his  industries  ;  we  only  ask  for 
protection  to  prevent  the  decay  of  ours. 

If  an  import  duty  were  imposed  on  foreign- 
made  cotton  goods  entering  this  country,  and 
if  a  further  preferential  duty  of  a  hke  amount 
were  imposed  by  our  Colonies  and  India  on 
foreign  manufactured  goods  entering  their 
markets  in  exchange  for  a  preference  given  by 
us  to  their  products  over  like  products  from 
foreign  countries,  we  could  then  secure  not  only 
a  mitigation  from  the  unfair  competition  to 
which  we  are  at  present  subjected,  but  at  the 
same  time,  bring  into  closer  union  our  great 
Empire. 
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Kor  can  we  be  accused  of  greed  or  selfishness 
if  we  ask  in  the  interests  of  our  trade  for  the 
adoption  of  such  a  pohcy.  We  were  the 
pioneers  of  the  cotton  industry.  For  generations 
our  workpeople  have  been  engaged  in  it,  and 
to-day  over  500,000  workpeople  are  dependent 
on  it.  We  have  more  than  £100,000,000  of 
capital  invested  in  mills.  Our  railways  and  our 
sliipping  are  greatly  dependent  on  its  success. 
It  is  the  greatest  exporting  industry  of  the 
country,  and  because  of  this  it  is  essential  that 
we  should  not  be  unduly  handicapped  in  our 
endeavours  to  maintain  our  export  trade, 
which  is  so  vital  to  our  interests. 

Money  is  required  for  the  financial  necessities 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  must  be  obtained.  Then, 
why  should  not  the  example  of  the  Government 
of  India,  sanctioned  and  approved  by  our  own 
Government,  be  followed,  and  let  it  be  a 
"  closed "  question^the  levying  of  import 
duties  ! — Surely,  a  toll  can  be  collected  from 
those  who  use  our  markets.  The  inexorable 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  settle  the  question 
as  to  who  pays  the  duty,  but  even  this  question 
is  of  vastly  less  importance  than  the  provision 
of  regular  employment  for  those  engaged  in  so 
important  an  industry. 

The  fitful  condition  of  employment  in  the 
cotton  trade  during  many  years  back,  demands 
changed  conditions.  To  continue  to  allow  the 
foreigner  without  let   or   hindrance   to   invade 
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our  markets  with  his  goods — to  allow  him  to 
sell  them  in  competition  with  goods  made  here 
under  an  approved  wages  list,  must  be  stopped. 
The  principles  of  Trades  Unionism  demand  it. 
In  this  country  one  spinner  or  manufacturer  is 
not  allowed  to  pay  less  than  another  for  his 
labour.  All  must  abide  by  the  conditions  of  an 
approved  Standard  List.  Both  Trades  Unions 
and  Masters'  Associations  demand  that  its 
conditions  shall  be  inviolate.  We  protect  one 
manufacturer  against  the  violations  of  the  list 
by  another  manufacturer.  Then  why  should 
we  allow  to  the  foreigner  what  we  deny  to 
ourselves  ?  This  must  no  longer  be.  Trades 
Unionists  should  rise  as  one  man  and  demand 
that  such  an  outrage  should  no  longer  be 
endured.  Until  this  is  done,  it  is  impossible  to 
stop  the  growth  of  the  invasion  of  these  goods, 
which  not  only  rob  our  workpeople  of  work, 
but  prevent  any  possible  advance  in  wages. 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  cotton 
industry  is  unique  in  this  respect — that  it  has 
not  only  to  meet — like  other  industries — the 
competition  at  home  arising  from  the  impor- 
tation of  a  large  and  ever-increasing  quantity 
of  foreign  goods,  but  being  also  an  exporting 
industry,  has  also  to  face  the  heavy  import 
duties  that  are  levied  against  it  in  foreign 
countries.  The  following  table  will  show  how 
serious  these  are  :  — 
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TABLE  VIII. 

LIST  OF  TARIFFS  IMPOSED  BY 
FOREIGN   COUNTRIES. 

The  approximate  rate  of  duties,  ad  valorem,  levied  by 
foreign  countries  on  British  exports  of  cotton  goods  are  in 
percentages  : — 


Russia      

United  States     

Austria  and  Hungary... 

France 

Italy     

Germany 


Piece  Goods 
per  cent. 


Belgium 


169  to  207 
68  to  88 
47  to  65 
36  to  51 
29  to  52 
38  to  49 
22  to  28 


Cotton 

Thread 

per  cent. 


39 
375 

14 
197 

18 

14 


Yarns 
per  cent. 


70  to  76 
45  to  48 
14  to  17 
14  to  20 
14  to  19 
9  to  15 
6  to    7 


The  tendency  of  these  tariffs  is  to  gradually 
but  surely  exclude  our  products  from  these 
markets.  There  are  few  kinds  of  goods  required 
by  these  countries  but  what  can  be  manufac- 
tured by  themselves.  The  consequence  is,  we 
are  driven  to  find  other  markets  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  only  to  find  that  these  markets 
also  are  beginning  to  be  invaded  by  goods  from 
foreign  countries — often  marked  falsely — to  give 
the  impression  they  are  of  British  manufacture. 
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Even  if  money  were  not  required  by  this 
country  for  financial  purposes,  common-sense 
tells  us,  self-preservation  dictates  to  us,  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  which  would  result  in 
obtaining  such  conditions  as  will  tend  to  make 
it  easier  for  our  goods  to  enter  these  foreign 
countries,  by  making  it  more  difficult  by  an 
imposition  of  import  duties  for  their  goods  to 
enter  ours. 

We  therefore  claim  that  an  import  duty 
would  secure  the  following  advantages  for  us  : — 

(1)  That  the  importation  of  foreign-made 
goods,  which  are  an  ever-increasing 
quantity,  would  be  checked. 

(2)  That  by  adopting  a  preferential  arrange- 
ment with  our  Colonies  and  India,  the 
importation  of  foreign-made  goods  into 
their  markets  would  also  be  lessened. 

(3)  That  more  constant  work  would  be 
found  for  our  spindles  and  looms,  and 
consequently  more  wages  would  be  paid 
to  the  operatives,  and  better  return 
secured  for  the  capital  invested  in  the 
cotton  industry. 

(4)  That  the  tendency  to  keep  down  wages 
by  having  to  compete  with  goods  made 
at  less  than  standard  rate  of  wages 
would  be  stopped. 
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(5)  That  we  should  secure  better  conditions 
for  the  entry  of  our  goods  into  foreign 
protected  markets  by  ha^dng  regained 
our  powers  of  negotiation. 

(6)  That  as  our  cost  of  manufacture  would 
not  be  appreciably  increased,  our  ability 
to  compete  in  the  neutral  markets  of 
the  world  would  not  be  jeopardised. 
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PART    IV. 


Consideration  of  the  principal 

Objections  of  Free  Traders 

to  Tariff  Reform. 


OBJECTION  I.  (A)-THAT  IMPORT  DUTY 
ON  COTTON  LEVIED  BY  US,  OR  AN 
EXPORT  DUTY  LEVIED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WOULD  BE  DIS- 
ASTROUS TO  THE  COTTON  IN- 
DUSTRY. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  asserted 
over  and  over  again,  both  by  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  there  is  no  intention  to 
put  a  tax  on  raw  cotton,  yet  the  danger  of  such 
a  tax  is  continually  assumed  by  the  Free  Trader, 
and  the  wildest  calculations  are  made  to  shew 
the  disaster  that  would  attend  the  imposition 
of  such  a  tax.  Such  exaggerations  shew  how 
greatly  they  rely  on  the  ignorance  of  the  public, 
and  the  extreme  to  which  they  are  driven  in 
order  to  defend  their  position. 

The  following  letter  was  written  recently 
by  Mr.  Balfour  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Grigsby,  of 
Manchester  : — 
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''  I  only  received  your  letter  after  the 
"  meeting  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  had  ter- 
"  minated,  and  could  therefore  make  no  use 
''  of  the  suggestion  which  it  contains.  I 
''  admit  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that 
"  anybody  seriously  supposed  that  a  tax  on 
*'  cotton  could  ever  be  contemplated  as  even 
''  remotely  possible  by  any  advocate  of  a 
"  change  in  our  tariff.  Such  a  tax  would 
''  evidently  violate  the  fundamental  princi- 
''  pies  of  fiscal  reform." 

They  also  never  tire  of  playing  on  our 
imagination  as  to  what  the  effect  would  be,  if, 
as  a  result  of  the  Tariff  war,  an  export  tax  was 
placed   on   American   cotton. 

Here  again  they  wilfully  ignore  facts  in 
order  to  play  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public. 

By  section  9  of  article  1  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  it  is  enacted  that  "  no  tax  or  duty 
"  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state." 

To  alter  the  American  Constitution,  two- 
thirds  of  the  majority  in  each  House  of  Congress 
is  required,  and  when  the  amendment  Has  been 
proposed,  it  needs  the  sanction  of  three-fourths 
of  the  States  before  it  can  become  law. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  what  gigantic 
obstacles  would  have  to  be  overcome  before  the 
American  Constitution  could  be  altered  in 
order  to  put  an  export  tax  on  cotton. 
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If  an  export  tax  were  placed  on  cotton  sent 
out  of  the  United  States,  it  would  have  to  be 
levied  on  the  cotton  exported  to  the  Continent 
as  well  as  to  this  country,  and  seeing  that  the 
two  together  consume  more  than  five-eighths  of 
the  whole  of  the  cotton  grown  in  the  States,  it 
is  not  conceivable  that  the  cotton-growing 
States  would  ever  consent  to  such  a  tax  being 
levied. 


OBJECTION  II.  (B).-THAT  THE  COST 
OF  PRODUCTION  WOULD  BE  SO 
ENORMOUSLY  INCREASED  AS  TO 
SERIOUSLY  HANDICAP  US  IN  COM- 
PETING FOR  THE  WORLD'S  TRADE. 

It  is  stated  by  the  disciples  of  Free  Trade, 
that  the  imposition  of  import  duties  would  so 
enhance  the  cost  of  production  as  to  seriously 
hamper  us  in  competing  with  the  foreigner. 

In  proof  of  this  statement  we  find  in  pages 
140  and  141,  in  the  reply  of  the  Free  Trade 
League  to  the  Report  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
Commissioners  on  the  Cotton  Industry,  the 
following  calculation.  The  cost  of  building  a 
new  weaving  shed  of  800  looms  is  given  as 
£27,625,  and  that  of  this  amount  £20,000  would 
be  directly  affected  by  the  proposed  tariff,  and 
the  extra  annual  cost  for  interest  and  depreci- 
ation on  this  sum  would  increase  the  cost  of 
working  such  a  shed  by  £125  per  year. 
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The  cost  of  building  a  new  spinning  mill 
and  equipping  same  with  the  necessary 
machinery  and  utensils  is  given  as  £99,950,  or 
roughly  25/-  per  spindle,  and  that  of  this  sum 
£75,000  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  duty, 
or  an  increase  of  £3,750  in  the  cost,  which 
after  allowing  5  %  for  interest  and  extra  depre- 
ciation, would  increase  the  cost  of  working 
such  a  mill  by  £468  per  year. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  cost  of  building  a 
mill  in  France  is  35/-  per  spindle,  in  Germany, 
37/-  per  spindle,  and  in  America,  50/-  per 
spindle,  against  25/-  per  spindle  in  Great 
Britain. 

Such  calculations  as  these,  even  supposing 
them  to  be  correct,  could  not  affect  existing 
mills,  and  could  only  apply  to  mills  to  be  built, 
but  as  we  are  already  over-supplied  with  both 
spinning  mills  and  weaving  sheds,  these  calcu- 
lations need  not  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  only  extra  increased  cost  would  be  on 
such  stores  as  are  used  in  the  spinning  or  weaving 
processes  and  which  might  be  subject  to  duty. 
This  we  state  on  the  same  authority  to  be  as 
follows  :  £180  per  year  on  a  weaving  shed  of 
800  looms  for  extra  cost  of  flour,  sago,  farina, 
leather,  oil,  tallow,  wax,  etc.  But  even  this 
amount,  if  correct,  would  be  reduced  by  at 
least  one-half  in  a  shed  of  the  same  number  of 
looms  that  was  engaged  on  lightly-sized  goods. 
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But,  assuming  this  amount  to  be  correct,  what 
proportion  would  it  bear  to  the  value  of  the 
production  of  800  looms  per  annum  ? 

A  loom  produces  cloth  to  the  value  of  say 
35/-  per  week  or  £1,400  per  week  for  800  looms, 
which  reckoned  on  50  working  weeks,  shows  an 
annual  production  of  £70,000,  so  that  the 
increased  cost  of  producing  this  amount  of 
cloth  according  to  the  Free  Traders'  own  figures, 
would  only  be  increased  by  £125  per  annum, 
or  -178%  only. 

The  extra  cost  incurred  in  working  a  spinning 
mill  of  80,000  spindles  is  calculated  by  the  same 
authority  at  £145  per  year  for  such  articles 
used  as  might  be  subject  to  duty.  We  again 
assume  this  amount  to  be  correct,  then  what 
proportion  would  this  amount  bear  to  the  total 
value  of  the  production  of  such  a  mill  ? 

A  mill  of  80,000  spindles  would  roughly 
produce  one  pound  weight  per  spindle  per  week 
of  32's  twist,  so  that  the  total  output  would  be 
4,000,000  lbs.  weight  of  yarn  per  year  from  such 
a  mill,  or  reckoned  at  a  value  of  lOd.  per  lb. 
would  be  £160,000  per  year.  The  increased 
cost  of  working  such  a  mill  therefore  would  be 
increased  by  £145  per  year  or  "09  per  cent  only 
on  the  value  produced,  and  yet  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  such  a  small  increase  in  the  cost 
of  production  would  ruin  the  great  cotton 
industry  of  Lancashire.  Surely  absurdity  can 
go  no  further. 
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OBJECTION  III.  (C)— THAT  THE  LEVYING 
OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  IN  THIS  COUN- 
TRY WOULD  BE  ATTENDED  BY  THE 
LEVYING  OF  NON-COUNTERVAILED 
DUTIES  AGAINST  US  BY  THE 
GOVERNMENT   OF   INDIA. 

It  is  asserted  b}^  the  Free  Trade  League 
that — 

"  if  the  United  Kingdom  aba.ndoned  Free 
"  Trade,  it  could  not  possibly  resist  a 
"  demand  from  the  Indian  Government  to 
"  take  similar  action  ;  a,nd  if  the  excise 
"  duties  at  present  levied  on  cotton  cloth 
"  produced  in  India  were  removed,  and  the 
"  import  duties  retained,  the  Indian  pro- 
"  ducer  would  be  protected  to  the  full  extent 
"  of  the  duty  against  the  British  producer, 
"  and  the  Indian  consumer  would  pay  more 
"  for  his  goods." 

With  the  sentiment  that  if  the  import  duty 
at  present  levied  on  cotton  cloth  entering  India 
was  retained  without  being  completely  counter- 
vailed by  a  corresponding  excise  duty,  the 
Indian  producer  would  be  protected  to  the 
extent  of  the  duty,  we  agree,  but  we  assert — 

(a)  That  the  retention  of  the  import  duty 
on  cotton  goods,  unless  completely 
countervailed  by  corresponding  excise 
duty  being  protective  in  its  character, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  pledges  given 
by  the  Home  Government. 
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(b)  That  India  has  already,  with  the  sanc- 
tion and  approval  of  a  Liberal  Free 
Trade  Government,  abandoned  a  Free 
Trade  policj^ 


(A)— CONCERNING  THE  PLEDGES  OF 
THE  HOME  GOVERNMENT. 

So  far  back  as  July  lOth,  1877,  the  following 
resolution  w^as  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  : 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the 
"  duties  now  levied  on  cotton  manufactures 
"  imported  into  India  being  protective  in 
"  their  nature,  are  contrary  to  sound  com- 
"  mercial  policy,  and  ought  to  be  repealed 
"  without  delay,  as  soon  as  the  financial 
"  condition  will  permit." 

and    on    April    4th,    a    further    resolution    was 

passed:  — 

"  That  the  Indian  import  duties  on  cotton 
"  goods  being  unjust  alike  to  the  Indian 
"  consumer  and  to  the  English  producer, 
"  ought  to  be  abohshed,  and  this  House 
"  accepts  the  recent  reduction  in  these  duties 
"  as  a  step  towards  their  total  abolition  to 
"  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
"  pledged." 

In  introducing  the  Indian  Tariff  Bill  in  1894, 
Sir  James  Westlaw,  the  financial  secretary  to 
the  Indian  Government  said  :  — 
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"  While  this  resolution  of  the  House  of 
"  Commons  stands  on  record,  we  must  admit 
"  that  the  question  of  these  duties  is  not 
"  open  to  our  discretion  in  the  same  sense 
"  as  the  duties  on  other  articles  of  the  tariff !" 

Further,  in  March  1894,  Mr.  Fowler  (now 
Lord  Wolverhampton),  when  discussing  these 
duties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  said  :  — 

I  would  here  remark  that  when  Parhament 
has  after  protracted  discussion,  arrived  at 
a  distinct  resolution  as  to  the  policy  that 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  respect  of  this  duty 
in  India,  it  would  not  be  open  to  the 
executive  government  to  take  a  step 
reversing  that  decision  without  the  matter 
being  discussed  in  this  House." 

Again,  on  August  16th,  1894,  he  made  a 
further  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that :  — 

The  position  I  have  taken  up  on  this  point 
is  that  this  House  ha\dng  by  a  similar 
resolution  said,  that  it  would  not  sanction 
a  protective  duty  on  cotton  goods,  I  say 
that  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty  is  a 
step  which  must  not  be  taken  until  the 
House  has  had  some  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  question." 

Speaking  to  a  deputation  that  waited  on 
him  on  July  22nd,  1893,  Lord  Kimberley, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  said  :  — 
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There  remains  only  one  suitable  source  of 
revenue,  and  I  mention  it  at  once  with  a 
thrill  of  horror,  the  idea  of  import  duties. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  that  is  not  within 
our  contemplation.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
anybody  would  attribute  to  me  a  heresy 
of  that  kind.  I  only  mention  it  for  the 
purpose  of  dismissing  it." 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Fowler  promised  on 
February  21st,  1895,  to  satisfactorily  and 
equitably  remove  any  and  every  protective 
clause  of  the  import  duties  on  cotton  goods. 

Speaking  to  a  deputation  which  waited  upon 
him  in  reference  to  the  protective  character  of 
the  duties,  Mr.  Fowler  said  :  — 

"  That  you  have  no  right  within  the 
"  dominions  of  the  Queen  to  be  put  at  a 
"  disadvantage  by  the  imposition  upon  the 
"  product  of  your  country  of  a  protective 
"  duty — that  the  Government  at  home  have 
"  recognised  that,  because  they  have  imposed 
"  upon,  or  at  least  have  recommended  to 
"  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  Govern- 
"  ment  of  India  have  accepted  a  counter- 
"  vailed  excise  duty." 

Further  quotations  might  be  given,  but 
these  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  cotton  industry 
cannot,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned,  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  duties  of  a  protective 
character  against  that  of  the  Mother  country. 


(B)— IMPORT  DUTIES  IN  INDIA. 

The  position  taken  up  by  Lancashire  has 
always  been  that  if  import  duties  were  required 
owing  to  the  financial  exigencies  of  the  Indian 
Exchequer,  we  do  not  object  to  the  imposition 
of  such  duties,  providing  they  were  completely 
countervailed. 

Mr.  Fowler  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 

that  duties  were  imposed  "  in  consequence  of  the 

"  financial  necessities  of  the  Indian  Exchequer." 

He  also  said  to  a  deputation  that  waited  upon 

him  that  "  I  have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

'  and  I  say  again  that  so  far  as  my  influence  is 

'  concerned,  we  will  be  no  party  to  a  protective 

'  duty."      Further — "  We  must  take  it  now  as 

'  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Indian  Government 

'  has  levied  import  duties — we  must  take  it  as 

'  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Indian  Government 

'  has  decided  and  the  Legislature  of  this  country, 

'  totally  irrespective  of  party,  has  also  decided 

'  that   there   is   to   be   no   exception   to   these 

'  import  duties."     And,  in  his  final  reply  to  the 

deputation,  he  said  :    "  Do  not  let  us  argue  upon 

'  a  point  which  so  far   as  this  controversy  is 

'  concerned,  and  so  jfar  as  the  present  €lovern- 

'  ment  are  concerned,  is  closed.      It  is  a  closed 

'  question — the  levying  of  import  duties — it  is 

'  a    closed    question    that    there    is    to    be    no 

'  exemption   from   these   import   duties." 

It  cannot  further  be  denied,  that  so  far  as 
India  is  concerned,  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  Free 
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Trade  country.  The  amount  raised  by  these 
duties  was  required  for  the  financial  necessities 
of  India.  This  poHcy  was  sanctioned  and 
approved  by  a  Liberal  Free  Trade  Government. 
By  what  parity  of  reasoning  can  this  same 
policy  be  denied  to  this  country,  when  money  is 
likewise  required  for  its  financial  necessities  ? 
We  are  subjects  of  the  same  King;  has  the 
Liberal  Government  one  policy  for  India  and 
another  for  England  ?  The  financial  necessities 
are  alike  in  each  case — then  why  adopt  opposite 
policies  ?  The  levying  of  import  duties  in 
India,  so  far  as  the  Liberal  Free  Trade  Govern- 
ment is  concerned,  is  a  closed  question,  but  so 
far  as  regards  this  country,  although  the  reason 
is  the  same,  it  is  a  "  closed  "  question  that  they 
shall  NOT  be  levied.  What  inconsistency  ! 
Their  Free  Trade  principles  are  evidently 
dictated  by  latitude  and  longitude,  and  not  by 
sound  consistent  policy. 


OBJECTION  IV.  —  THAT  IF  IMPORT 
DUTIES  WERE  LEVIED  BY  US  OK 
GOODS  COMIKG  FROM  OTHER  COUN- 
TRIES, A  TARIFF  WAR  WOULD 
FOLLOW. 

We  are  threatened  by  the  Free  Trader  that 
if  we  place  a  tax  on  foreign  made  goods,  a  war 
of  tariffs  would  inevitably  follow,  but  it  must  be 
evident  by  a  study  of  Table  VIII.  that  so  far  as 
cotton  goods  are  concerned,  no  increase  in  the 
tariffs  imposed  by  foreign  countries  could  be 
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more  effectual  in  shutting  out  our  goods  from 
protected  foreign  countries  than  they  are  at 
present. 

We  contend  that  the  foreign  trader  has 
much  more  to  fear  from  a  tariff  war  than  we 
have.  We  have  much  to  gain,  and  he  has  much 
to  lose.  The  protected  foreign  countries  are  to 
a  large  extent,  dependent  on  our  markets  for 
an  outlet  for  their  productions,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  favour  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
which  will  injure  their  exports  to  their  best 
markets. 

Let  us  consider  how  the  competition  of  the 
foreigner  in  cotton  goods  is  conducted  in  this 
country.  It  is  carried  on  under  conditions 
which  can  only  be  regarded  as  "  false  pretences," 
which,  if  generally  known  by  the  public,  would 
not  be  tolerated. 

When  manufactured  cotton  goods  enter  this 
country,  they  have  to  comply  with  the  Mer- 
chandise ]\Iarks  Act,  which  requires  the  goods 
to  be  plainly  marked  with  tlie  name  of  the 
country  from  which  they  are  exported.  This 
is  done  by  means  of  a  detachable  label  or  ticket, 
but  which  is  torn  off  after  entering  our  ports, 
and  the  goods  are  exposed  and  sold  in  shops  in 
this  country  without  any  indication  that  they 
are  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  unsuspecting 
purchaser  therefore  buys  these  goods,  believing 
that  he  is  supporting  British  industries.  Whether 
import  duties  are  levied  or  not,  were  these  facts 
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known,  and  the  foreign-made  goods  marked  as 
such,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  impor- 
tation would  be  seriously  checked,  especially 
at  a  time  when  our  own  looms  are  stopped. 

But  in  a  war  of  tariffs,  the  exportation  of 
these  cotton  goods  from  foreign  countries  would 
inevitably  be  stopped,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  and  if  we  had  a  preferential  arrange- 
ment with  our  Colonies  and  with  India,  the 
probabilit}^  is  that  foreign  goods  would  be  shut 
out  of  these  markets  as  well.  How  then,  are 
the  foreign  manufacturers  going  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  surplus  production  which  they 
now  send  to  these  markets  ?  They  have  put 
down  their  machinery  to  cope  with  the  present 
demand. 

If  their  productiDn  continues,  they  could 
not  send  their  surplus  production  to  other 
protected  countries,  for  each  country  protects 
itself  by  larger  duties  than  we  propose  to 
levy.  They  would  either  have  to  reduce  their 
production,  or  stocks  would  consequently 
accumulate,  and  they  would  be  the  first  to  beg 
for  the  removal  of  the  conditions  which  had 
stopped  their  exportation.  We  should  then 
have  found  the  key  which  was  thrown  away 
when  Free  Trade  was  established,  and  by  its 
aid  the  door  of  negotiations  would  be  unlocked, 
and  better — not  worse — terms  would  be  found 
for  the  entry  of  our  goods  into  foreign  markets. 
There  will  be  no  tariff  war. 
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PART    V. 

Conclusions. 


The  difference  between  the  policy  of  the 
Free  Trader  and  the  Tariff  Reformer  may  be 
summed  up   as  follows  :  — 

A   Free  Trader  will   sacrifice  his  trade  to 
maintain  a  policy,  whilst  a 

Tariff  Reformer  will  sacrifice  an  obsolete 
policy  to  maintain  his  trade. 

That  Free  Trade  has  for  a  long  time  Uved  on 
its  reputation  is  certain,  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  is  doomed.  All  over  the  country  evidences 
of  the  absurdity  of  its  one-sidedness  are  be- 
coming apparent. 

The  ingenious  excuses  that  are  made  by  its 
supporters  for  its  failures  are  losing  their 
transparency,  and  the  workpeople  are  clamour- 
ing for  such  a  revision  of  our  poHcy  as  will  find 
employment  for  willing  workers. 

That  Free  Trade  is  doomed,  we  have  many 
signs.  The  formation  of  combines,  such  as  the 
"  Fine  Spinners'  Association,"  "  The  Bleachers' 
Association,"  "  The  Calico  Printers'  Associa- 
tion," "  The  Bradford  Dyers'  Association,"  and 
"  The  Thread  Combines  "  have  all  been  called 
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into  existence,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
working,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  compete  for 
the  foreign  trade. 

The  erection  of  large  works  abroad  by  the 
Thread  Combine  and  the  Fine  Spinners'  Asso- 
ciation in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  the  high 
tariffs,  is,  whilst  robbing  the  workpeople  of 
this  country  of  their  employment,  an  indication 
of  their  inability  to  successfully  compete  against 
prohibitive  tariffs,  and  is  another  indication 
of  the  failure  of  Free  Trade. 

The  application  of  the  British  Cotton 
Growing  Association  to  the  Government  for  a 
large  subsidy  to  aid  it  in  its  operations,  is 
another  indication  of  the  failure  of  Free  Trade, 
for  to  the  true  Free  Trader  bounties  and  sub- 
sidies are  an  abomination  which  they  always 
have  affirmed  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned 

The  cry  of  "  grow  more  cotton,"  "  support 
the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association "  is 
useless  under  present  conditions,  for  if  the 
cotton  industry  continue  to  increase  on  the 
Continent  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  competing 
for  the  cotton  grown  in  our  own  Empire  as  they 
do  for  the  cotton  grown  in  the  States.  Under 
our  Free  Trade  policy  they  have  as  much  right 
to  buy  it  as  we  have,  although  it  is  an  industry 
which  will  have  been  the  outcome  of  our  own 
enterprise,  and  encouraged  at  our  expense. 
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"  Other  times,  other  methods."  The  method 
adopted  in  times  gone  by  has  proved  to  be  a 
failure. 

New  methods  more  adapted  to  present-day 
conditions  must  be  employed  if  our  workpeople 
are  to  be  kept  busy,  and  if  fresh  capital  is  to  be 
employed  in  our  industries^  without  which 
commercial    decay    must    ine\4tabl3^    follow. 

Hitherto,  the  commercial  preponderancy  of 
this  country  has  been  the  envy  of  ever}^  civilised 
nation  in  the  world.  It  should  be  the  desire, 
not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of  every 
employer  and  every  workman  to  maintain  that 
supremacy.  It  is  not  only  a  political,  but  a 
commercial  question.  It  affects  the  welfare  of 
everyone.  The  British  workman — the  best  in 
the  world — can  no  longer  afford  to  be  treated 
like  circus  horses  to  leap  higher  and  higher  the 
barriers  that  are  raised  against  him.  He  demands 
that  he  shall  be  less  severely  handicapped  in  his 
endeavours  to  preserve  this  country  as  the 
principal  workshop  of  the  world,  and  this 
demand  must  be  conceded  if  we  wish  prosperity 
to  return  to  the  spindles  and  looms  of  this 
great  industrial  county. 
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